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Besides the Flora of the Southern United States, Dr. Chapman's 
publications in the journals were few. They comprise the following 
papers, all of which appeared in the Botanical Gazette: 

An enumeration of some plants, chiefly from the semi-tropical regions of 
Florida, which are either new, or which have not hitherto been recorded as 
belonging to the flora of the southern states. Bot. Gaz. 3:2, 9, 17. 1878. 

Torreya taxifolia, a reminiscence. Bot. Gaz. 10 : 254. 1885. 

In volume 11:132. 1886, he published a brief note in reference to the 
preparation of herbarium specimens. 

Dr. Chapman has endeared himself to all who applied to him 
for information by the readiness with which he generously responded. 
The cordial welcome extended to his visitors, his courteous bearing, 
the genial warmth of heart and mind will ever be kept in grateful 
remembrance by those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance. — 
Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala. 



WHAT IS PRUNUS INSITITIA ? 

This species 3 seems to have been a puzzle ever since Linnaeus pub- 
lished it. It has been a stumbling block to all American botanists 
who have not been able gracefully to avoid it. For a long time I have 
been trying to find Primus insititia, until recently I decided to give 
the matter a thorough overhauling. It seems to me that it is time to 
lay this species name to its final rest, and the following remarks are 
offered in the hope of contributing to that result. 

The term insititia has been translated grafted, and it has been said 
that Linnaeus meant to characterize under this name the grafted gar- 
den plums as distinct from the seedling forms of Primus domestica 

3 Primus insititia Linn. Amoen. Acad. 4 : 273. 1755. The original account, as 
given by Linnfeus, is as follows : 

Prunus (insititia) spinosa, foliis ovatis subtus villosis, pedunculis geminis. 

Prima sylvestria prcecocia, Bauh. Pin. 44. 

Prunus sylveslris major, Raj. Hist. 1528. 

Habitat in Anglia, Germania. 

Descr. Arbor magnitudine Pruni domesticfe. Rami fusco-rubri, loeves; ramuli 
nonnulli spina terminati. Stipule lineares, ciliata:, acutse, basi bifidsc, nee ut in P. 
domestica simplices et indivisa:. Folia ovata, supra glabra, nee ut in domestica sub- 
villosa, subtus villosa. Gemma; floriferse promunt pedunculos duos, ut in domestica. 
Calyces glabri, nee villosi ut in domestica. 
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which he knew; but Koch 4 gives a different and more plausible 
interpretation. He says "the word insititia means here exotic, in 
distinction from the Sloe which Linnagus had seen wild in Sweden." 
Unfortunately we are obliged to depend largely on outside evidence 
for our knowledge of what Linnagus meant to include in his Primus 
insititia, the only direct testimony being the original description cited 
herewith. In elucidating this matter we would naturally expect help 
from the botanists of the land where the species was said to grow. 
But the views taken by European botanists of this species are striking 
in their varied disagreements. I will mention only a few of the more 
important. To appreciate their discrepancies it is necessary to remem- 
ber that, as we understand Primus domestica Linn, in this country, it 
includes all the cultivated plums of European origin except the Myro- 
balans. The latter may be disregarded here, since they take no part 
in the confusion. Thus, with the unanimous consent of American 
botanists and horticulturists, P. domestica includes the various Green 
Gages, Perdrigons, Prunes, St. Catherines, St. Juliens, etc , and, what 
is of more interest here, the Damsons. 5 

Koch 6 wrote in his Dendrologie (1869), "There is no doubt that 
this species grows wild in Central Europe;" but in his Obstgeholze 7 
(1876) he says, "It is a Damson run wild." In the former connec- 
tion he says, "All the cultivated varieties of the true Damsons belong 
here, also many Damson-like Prunes. Others may be crosses between 
the Damsons and the Prunes." 

Loudon, 8 speaking of Primus insititia, said, "This may be a variety 
of P. spinosa " 

Bentham 9 put Primus domestica, P. insititia, and P. spinosa all into 
P. communis Huds. 

Lucas 10 refers the true Prunes to Prunus domestica, and puts into 
P. insititia the Sloe or Bullace (Krieche oder Haferpflaume) and the St. 
Julien. 

Nicholson " gives Prunus domestica, P. insititia, and P. spinosa sepa- 
rately. 

4 Dendrologie 1 : 95. 1869. 

sCf. F. A. Waugh, Early Botanical views of Prunus domestica Linn., Box. Gaz. 
26:417. 1898. 

6 Dendrologie 1 : 95. 1869. » Handb. Brit.Fl. 1 : 236. 1865. 

'Deutsche Obstgeholze 142. 1876. I0 Einleit. Stud. Pom. 3. 1877. 

8 Arb. Frut. Brit. 2: 687. 1854. "Diet. Card. 3 : 236. 1887. 
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Schwarz" refers the Prunes to Prunus domestica, and says under P. 
insititia that the Reine Claudes (Green Gages), Mirabelles, and Dam- 
sons are derived from this stock. 

Dippel' 3 says the species is distributed from south and middle 
Europe to the Orient and the lands of the Caucasus. He says it is the 
progenitor of the Damsons, and he also refers several cultivated orna- 
mental plums to it. 

In this country the species has been more commonly ignored. 
Gray' 4 seems to have been the first to give it a place, and he made it a 
variety of Prunus spinosa. This disposition of the case has been 
recently adopted by Britton and Brown.' 5 Sargent' 6 mentions P. insi- 
titia incidentally, as though it were a species well known in cultivation, 
but has given it no discussion, so far as I know. 

Through the kindness of the curators I have been enabled recently 
to examine the material in the herbaria of Columbia University, of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, and in the United States National Herba- 
rium, The study of these specimens, taken with the literature of the 
subject, points clearly to the conclusion that there is no such species 
as Prunus insititia. A considerable portion of the material is refer- 
able without doubt to P. spinosa, and the remainder with even greater 
certainty to P. domestica. This latter portion, which includes the only 
forms which may give trouble, seems to represent quite clearly the 
Damson section of the Domestica group. In other words, Prunus 
insititia Linn, is doubtless a synonym of P. domestica Damascena 
Linn. 

When Prunus insititia has been given in the botanical manuals of 
the United States, it has been referred to eastern Massachusetts, usu- 
ally as "adventitious in hedgerows." When I wrote to Professor Sar- 
gent to ask about specimens in the herbarium of Arnold Arboretum 
he replied: "Prunus insititia has always been a puzzle to us, and 
numerous searches for this tree at the station where it is reported to 
grow in this neighborhood have proved fruitless. It is not repre- 
sented at all in our herbarium, and if you succeed in finding any 

"Foist. Bot. 339. 1892. 
13 Laubholzkunde 3 : 639. 1893 

14 Prunus spinosa insititia Gray, Man. Bot. 112. 1856 [ed. 2]. In the first edi- 
tion of the Manual (p. 114, 1848), however, Gray called this P. insititia L. 
'5 111. Fi. 2:250. 1897. 
l6 Silva N. A. 4: 9. 1892. 
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authentic material, I should be glad to see it." In the Torrey herba- 
rium at Columbia University there are several specimens from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and vicinity, but they are all Primus spinosa. Another 
from the same locality in the National Herbarium is a duplicate of one 
of the Torrey herbarium specimens. As this material dates back 
directly to the time of Dr. Gray, and as it comes from the stations 
specified by him, it seems hardly doubtful that this was what he had in 
hand when he included Primus spinosa insititia in the Manual. This 
would make Gray's name a synonym of P. spinosa Linn. 

Besides the names already mentioned Walter' 7 described a Primus 
insititia which is referred to P. angustifolia Marsh by Sudworth. 18 

The case may be summed up as follows : 

Primus insititia of Linnasus and later European authors is mostly 
P. domestica Damascena Linn., other groups of P. domestica being 
sometimes included. 

Primus spinosa insititia Gray is P. spinosa Linn. 

Primus insititia Walt, is P. angustifolia Marsh. — F. A. Waugh, 
University of Vermont, Experiment Station. 



AN UNDESCRIBED BIRCH FROM ALASKA. 

Betula Kenaica, n. sp. — Arborescent, 10 to 15 1 " high, often widely 
spreading: trunk 0.3 to 0.5'" in diameter, bark rough and more or 
less furrowed, on the younger branches dark reddish- gray or brown, 
not scaly or only slightly so, twigs not resin-dotted- leaves ovate, 
acute or acuminate, wedge-shaped at base or somewhat rounded but 
not cordate, irregularly and somewhat sharply toothed, the teeth 
appearing as if gland-tipped, smooth or nearly so on both surfaces, 
under side lighter in color ; petioles slender, 10 to 20""" commonly 
about 15'""' in length, blade 35 to 50""" usually about 4o" lm long and 30"™ 
wide : flowering catkins not seen ; fruiting catkins 20 to 3o ,m " in 
length, oblong or nearly cylindrical, mostly erect on short peduncles ; 
scales 2 to 4""" broad and 5 or 6""" long, deeply 3-lobed, the lateral 
lobes rounded and divergent, the central one considerably longer, 
acuminate, sometimes recurved, ciliate or glabrate : fruit 2 to 2.5""" 
broad including the wings, which about equal the body, and 2 to 3'"" 1 
in length. 

■?FI. Carol. 146. 1788. l8 Nom. Arb. Fl. U. S. 237. 1897. 



